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Charles Richet (1850-1935) 
His Attitude an Influence on 
Psychical Research in Europe 


BY THE EDITOR 


Charles Richet, the great French physiologist, is prob- 
ably the most important figure in the development of the 
scientific investigation of psychical research in France. He 
became interested through experiments with somnambulists 
while studying medicine. In 1884 the leader of Spiritualism 
in Russia, Alexander Aksakof* invited him to a series of 
sittings with Eusapia Palladino, the Neapolitan peasant 
woman whose physical phenomena had already aroused the 
curiosity of the leading scientists and physicians of Italy of 
that day—especially Morselli, then Professor of Psychiatry 
at the University of Genoa, and Lombroso, the great crim- 
inal anthropologist. Richet was so impressed with Eusapia’s 
manifestations that he stated: 


* Alexander Aksakof was Imperial Councillor to the Czar. He was an ardent 
Swedenborgian and in order to form a correct judgment of both physiological 


and psychological phenomena, he studied medicine at the University of 
Moscow for two years. 
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“Things exist, the study of which is rejected by official 
science, which are, nevertheless, within the domain of ex- 
perimental physiology.” 

In 1885 Richet published a paper entitled Essai de Phy- 
siologie Generale in which he set forth his theory on the 
psycho-physiological nature of mind. It was an attempt to 
explain spirit in terms of the organism of the brain. He 
was forced to reject much of this theory after his investiga- 
tions of psychic faculties. Simultaneously the S.P.R.* in 
London published Phantasms of the Living, the combined 
work of F. W. H. Myers, Edmund Gurney and Frank 
Podmore. Richet was greatly impressed by this investiga- 
tion and said of it: “These observations have been made 
with such precision that without prejudice we cannot doubt 
them.” An article by Charles Richet, published by the 
S.P.R., was translated into German by the Munich psychia- 
trist, Baron A. von Schrenk-Notzing. As a result a friend- 
ship developed between the two men which lasted throughout 
their lives. Von Schrenk-Notzing did much valuable work 
and was a leader in the scientific investigation of psychical 
phenomena in Germany.f In turn, he interested the philoso- 
pher and biologist, Dr. Hans Driesch, who held the chair of 
Philosophy at the University of Leipzig for many years. 
Professor Driesch’s arguments for the existence of non- 
material factors such as telepathy and clairvoyance are 
based upon his non-mechanistic and non-materialistic con- 
ception of nature resulting from his experimental work in 
the division of living cells.{ 


In 1885 when Richet’s study of psychical phenomena be- 
gan, the spirit hypothesis was the only one put forward as 
an explanation of psychical phenomena. The work of the 
physicist, Sir William Crookes, with the mediums, Florence 
Cook and D. D. Home, had greatly added to the prestige of 


* Society for Psychical Research. 

¢ Von Schrenk-Notzing’s best known work, The Phenomena of Materialization, 
records experiments with the physical medium, Eva C. (Marthe Beraud) 
about which there has been much discussion. 

¢ For a full exposition of these views see the A.S.P.R. JournaL, May 1939 or 
Driesch’s Gifford Lectures, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. 
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Spiritualism, at the same time detracting considerably from 
his own reputation as a scientist. He expressed his belief in 
the genuineness of these two mediums and in the truth of 
the life after death at the conclusion of his experiments 
with them. His colleagues shook their heads and treated him 
generally as if he had lost his mind. It is accepted, however, 
that his scientific work carried out after his adventures with 


Spiritualism was as valuable as his discoveries made prior 
to that time.* 


Clairvoyance as an independent human faculty had not as 
yet been recognized even by researchers. The subconscious 
was only vaguely suspected through the revelations of hyp- 
notic experiment—at that time considered the special prov- 
ince of charlatans and stage performers with the exception 
of Charcot’s work at the Salpetriére. An interest in psy- 
chical phenomena was, scientifically speaking, far from 
respectable, and the handful of brilliant men and women 
who devoted their energies to it were drawn closely to- 
gether. The Balfour family in England gathered about them 
most of these. Lord Balfour’s sister, Mildred, married 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and first president of the S.P.R. Mrs. 
Sidgwick was a great scholar and a mathematician of note. 
She assisted the late Lord Rayleigh to carry out his classical 
measurements on the silver voltameter and the Latimer 
Clark Cell. She was also Principal of Newnham College at 
Cambridge. She was one of the most arduous and pains- 
taking of the early psychical researchers. In 1932 she was 
elected President of Honour by the S.P.R. She wrote a 
history of that Society and concluded that on the evidence 
before her, she herself was “‘a firm believer both in survival 


and in the reality of communication between the living and 
the dead.’’t 


Lord Rayleigh married another of the Balfour sisters, 


*For Sir William Crookes’ matured opinion, see the last part of his presi- 
dential address delivered before the British Association (1897) and repub- 
lished in the S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XIV, 1898. 


+ S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XLIV, 1936. 
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and the present Lord Balfour (Gerald) prepared for publi- 
cation the evidence contained in an important little book, 
The Ear of Dionysius. This evidence was purported com- 
munications from Professor Verrall through the medium- 
ship of Mrs. Willett. Lord Balfour also contributed a most 
valuable paper on the psychological aspects of Mrs. Willett’s 


mediumship which was published by the S.P.R. as a pro-- 


ceedings in May, 1935. 


Richet became the personal friend and collaborator of this 
group; also of Professor James, then investigating Mrs. 
Piper in America; Professor Morselli in Italy, Professor 
Lodge and F. W. H. Myers. Richet brought Eusapia Palla- 
dino to France and invited Branly, D’Arsonval, the Curies 
and several others to participate in a number of sittings. 
Their report was published by the Jnstitut Générale de 
Psychologie. 

Sir Oliver Lodge recounts the manifestations at another 
series of sittings with Eusapia held on Richet’s island in the 
Mediterranean (/’Jle Ribaud), in his autobiography, Past 
Years. Myers and the Russian scientist, Ochorowitz, were 
the only other guests and, in fact, the only other human 
beings on the island besides a lighthouse keeper, Richet him- 
self and the medium. The phenomena were produced under 
controlled conditions and it seems as if they must have 
been genuine on this occasion in spite of the fact that 
Eusapia was caught tricking in later years. Her tricks were 
always very naive and obvious and seemed to be motivated 
by an almost moronic sense of mischief. She was discovered 
in them by a committee of seasoned investigators, Fielding, 
Baggally and Hereward Carrington, who were sent down to 
Naples to investigate her by the S.P.R. Hereward Carring- 
ton has recently published an article in the A.S.P.R. 
JourNAL (August, 1939) in which he states his belief that 
some of the manifestations he witnessed were paranormal. 


The Fielding, Baggally, Carrington report was published 
by the S.P.R.* 


* S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XXV, 1909. 
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In 1891 Richet founded a periodical devoted to the study 
of psychical research entitled Les Annales des Sciences 
Psychiques, which was edited by a scholarly student of the 
subject, Cesar de Vesme. This periodical continued until 
1919, when it was succeeded by the organ of the Institut 


Métapsychique, La Revue Métapsychique, also edited by de 
Vesme. 


In 1897 Richet was asked to become president of the 
S.P.R. and in his presidential address he coined the word, 
Métapsychique, which is used exclusively on the Continent 
in the place of psychical research. The word designates an 
approach to the study of psychic phenomena that is really a 
step further away from Spiritualism than psychical re- 
search. It might be defined as the study of paranormal 
human faculties independent of any hypothesis. Richet 
refused to consider the possibility of discarnate influence or 
direction in the production of such phenomena: telepathy, 
precognition or even telekinesis. He felt it was too early to 
dwell on hypotheses. 


In June, 1914 Richet and his friend, Dr. Joseph Maxwell, 
Substitut du Procureur Général de Paris, founded a monthly 
dinner for the scientific men interested in psychical phe- 
nomena. Richet, Maxwell, Henri Bergson, Arnault de 
Grammont, de Vesme, von Schrenck-Notzing, Eugéne Osty, 
and a number of other members of the medical profession 
were present. It was decided to hold the dinner on the 13th 
of each month in honor of the thirteen original members. 
These reunions were continued until Richet’s death and 
afterward carried on under the name, The Society of the 
Friends of Charles Richet, by Dr. Osty. Since Dr. Osty’s 
death in August, 1938 the dinners have been given up, 
but the same group of men, survivors of the original mem- 
bers and scientific men of note, have continued to hold a 
monthly meeting to conduct experiments. Some of these are 
reported in the Revue Métapsychique. 


The war brought to Paris an eminent hygienist, Professor 
R. Santoloquido, who had a talent for organization, be- 
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sides a great interest in psychical phenomena and a deep 
admiration for Professor Richet. He met Monsieur Jean 
Meyer, an industrialist of Bezier, who desired to found an 
institute for the study of psychic sciences. Meyer was a con- 
firmed Spiritualist. Santoloquido, therefore, persuaded him 
to found two societies—one for the propagation of Spiritu- 
alist doctrines and the other for the impartial scientific inves- 
tigation of psychical phenomena. The latter became the 
Institut Métapsychique in 1919. Richet was its first hon- 
orary president; Santoloquido, its acting president, and Dr. 
Gustave Geley, its first director. 


Now to return to Richet’s attitude, he did not believe 
in survival of personality because he could not reconcile it 
with his materialistic-mechanistic conception of the uni- 
verse. Sir Oliver Lodge, in a memorial paper published by 
the S.P.R.*, commends him for his breadth of mind in de- 
voting himself to psychical research at all in view of his 
profession,—physiology—which “is wholly concerned with 
the material mechanism of the body, with its secretions, the 
effect of drugs upon it, with its nervous reactions, and with 
the working of its different organs. No explanation of its 
behavior except in terms of this procedure can be contem- 
plated or even tolerated.” Professor Richet spoke as a true 
physiologist then when he said: 


“T cannot believe that memory can exist without the ana- 
tomical and physiological integrity of the brain. Whenever 
there is no more oxygen, whenever the temperature is either 
too low or too high, when there are a few drops of atro- 
phine or morphine or chloroform introduced into the blood, 
whenever the course of cerebral irrigation is stopped— 
memory alters or disappears.” 


Holding this opinion, one cannot see why Richet devoted 
most of his life to phenomena which it is increasingly 
difficult to explain on a materialistic-mechanistic basis. 
Richet himself found none of the materialistic hypotheses 


*S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XLIV, April 1936. 


( 
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satisfactory and always reverted to the X theory of future 
discovery. Probably his motivation was pure curiosity 
about an unknown yet undeniable set of facts. The greatest 
stumbling block for minds of Richet’s bias is the phenom- 
enon of precognition. Experience has proved the unlikeli- 
hood of a physical basis for telepathy, but even were it 
presumed, the paranormal cognition of events before their 
occurrence is left without explanation because the law of 


cause and effect which applies to all physical radiations is 
reversed. 


But it would be erroneous to give the impression that 
Richet was a materialist in the usual sense of the word. On 
the contrary, he was a man of great spiritual quality whose 
whole energy was focused upon the betterment of mankind. 
And he believed that psychical research, by discovering 
the potential and divine qualities of man, so little under- 
stood, would do more to further human progress than any 
other science. His book, La Grande Esperance, pleaded for 
the cause of psychical research. And his book, Au Secours, 
asked for the return of the world of science and scholarship 
to great ideals. Osty, in his paper on Richet, quotes the 
following passage to demonstrate Richet’s ardent desire to 
interest science in psychical research.* 


“.. This new science, in spite of the great hopes which 
are borne in the hearts of her enthusiasts and strongest 
supporters, is treated with raillery and disgust by the 
general public and above all by scholars. I will dare here 
then to ask for help for this new science, a science which 
is called occult, a science which I have called Métapsychique 
and which I define as the science of the inhabitual. 

“The science of the inhabitual to which I have conse- 
crated so many efforts is persecuted ... It is said that we 
are not persecuted at all, that we are permitted to publish 
our ideas liberally in books, journals, conferences; that the 
occult facts which constitute the new science are published 
in numerous special reviews without interference from the 


* Revue Métapsychique, Janvier-Fevrier, 1936. 
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law. It is easily proved that the public authorities do not 
oppose the propagation of our ideas ... There is no longer 
the Inquisition as in the olden days in Spain against the 
Jews. There is no longer exile as in the seventeenth century 
for the French Huguenots or the English Papists. 


“But the persecution takes diverse aspects. Violent forms 
have disappeared. The butchers have been replaced by the 
severe orthodoxy of official science, of the academies and 
the universities. I have a right to speak because I belong 
to official science, to academies and universities. But I am 
almost alone (in France and abroad) with my illustrious 
friends, William Crookes, Oliver Lodge, Cesar Lombroso, 
William James, Henri Morselli and Hans Driesch among 
official scholars to defend the science of the inhabitual. 


“There is nothing venerable except truth, and we can 
foresee that a new society will arise because the civilized 
world is still young—in the early stages of its first infancy. 
The society which will be born will be entirely different 
from the mechanistic-materialistic physicochimique in which 
we are struggling in despair. 


“And who knows what splendid light will appear, which 
is now masked by the imperfection of our five senses? ... 

“In spite of the disdain of official science for psychical 
research, I am confident in its future. The truth will always 
end by triumphing.” 

In 1925, Professor Richet retired from the Faculty of 
Medicine. He desired that his last lecture should be one on 
psychical research. This lecture at the termination of a 
professoriat is by tradition a very solemn occasion. All 
the members of the Faculty attend. Imagine the effect of 
a lecture devoted to psychical research before a body of 
scientific men entirely hostile to the subject and believing, 
in Osty’s words, “that they possessed in their heads the 
truth of the world.” As a courtesy, Richet informed the 
Doyen of the Faculty of his intention, who asked him to 
reserve his final address for a history of physiology during 
his period of activity in it and to address the Faculty of 
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Medicine upon psychical research at the lecture preceding 
the last one. This Richet did with regret and certainly out 
of courtesy rather than fear of the consequences. Osty 
said of his lecture before the Faculty of Medicine on 
psychical research: “His moral courage was as great as 
his vast intelligence.” 

Lodge, in telling of the visit to the Ile Ribaud, speaks of 
the brilliant conversation that he heard carried on by Myers 
and Richet—the one convinced of survival and the other 
not accepting that view even as explanatory of mental 
phenomena. 

“To the end of his life,” aie writes, “Richet in public 
remained an agnostic and a disbeliever in the spiritual 
explanation. In private, he has confessed to me that he 
was sometimes nearly bowled over by the evidence; but, 
on the whole, he adhered to his lifelong conviction of the 
materialistic aspect of the universe. His scientific reputa- 
tion was thereby saved, and his experience was all the more 
valuable because it testified only to the bare facts, which, 
although admittedly incredible from the scientific point of 
view, were not employed to bolster up any spiritualistic 
hypothesis. On those terms we agreed to differ, and yet 
remained close friends. He lost a favourite son in the war 
but held no communication with him, though at times 
sorely tempted to do so.’ 


Richet’s unwillingness to consider spirit influence in the 
manifestations of a psychic nature that he witnessed had 
one good effect. It made the study of psychical research 
more respectable in France than it is elsewhere, especially 
among the medical profession. I think it can be said with 
assurance that the medical and scientific world of France 


as a whole no longer close their minds to the possibility of 
paranormal faculties. 


Whether Richet’s reputation as a scientist remained un- 
scathed or not, (and he certainly has not suffered in this 
respect as Lodge has), he was forced to bear many defeats 
at the hands of the scientific world in connection with his 
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work. His discovery of the serum treatment (serotherapie) 
was ignored by the Academy of Sciences until a German 
doctor had applied Richet’s principle more effectively than 
Richet himself had done, thereby losing the honor of the 
discovery for France. His work in aviation was also ignored 
until the Wright brothers proved that his principle of 
stationary wings was correct. 


In spite of Sir Oliver Lodge’s assertion that his friend 
held on to his materialistic conception of nature, it is 
evident that a great change took place in Richet’s attitude 
between the years of his internship and the time that he 
wrote his last book. Dr. Osty writes :* 


“In 1885, L’Essai de Psychologie Générale revealed a 
Charles Richet solely inspired by physiology and by the 
superficial psychological analysis demonstrated by the effect 
of suggestion upon somnambulists. That which he had 
witnessed had made him think, and he wrote with his usual 
clarity and frankness that the psychic functions were only 
a complicated organization of reflexes; that the brain is 
the exclusive organism of thought and that the death of 
the brain is the death of thought.” 


“In his last book, Au Secours, (1935)” Dr. Osty con- 
tinues “la métapsychique is no longer regarded by Charles 
Richet as the simple amplification of physiology; in other 
words, as an exclusive attribute of the material organism. 
He understood and he affirms that this direction of study 
is the only chance for man to discover fundamental reality; 
the possibility of the survival of death; briefly, it is the 
only hope.” 

Richet, himself, writes: 


“T appeal to men, to young men especially, to devote their 
energies, their time, and their talents to probing the mys- 
teries of the inhabitual, into which we have not yet begun 
to penetrate. These mysteries are so vast and so deep that I 
am awestruck ... The domain which must be explored 


* Revue Métapsychique, Janvier-Fevrier, 1936. 
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is still untouched. Picture a savage knowing nothing of 
electricity, of energy, of light. What would he think of a 
European who brought him a pocket flashlight? A toy to 
us—a miracle to him! It has taken one hundred and fifty 
years of work to develop that miracle. 


“But humanity has probably more than a million times 
one hundred and fifty years to live,—what miracles may not 
be discovered... | 

“Little by little,’ Richet continues, “As I have written 
this chapter, I have let myself go... First I stayed within 
the banal regions of the habitual, repeating the common- 
places on the scientific truths of psychical research, out- 


rageously contested by men who have seen nothing and 
who do not want to see anything. 


“Little by little, I have touched higher levels and have 
surveyed the beyond of the ordinary world which surrounds 
us. Yes, the beyond! It is the common expression used to 
explain mysterious facts—abysses of thought. I have some 
hesitation in using the word beyond because there is an 
insipid Spiritualist literature that has cruelly abused it. 

“Will the public follow me? It doesn’t matter. 


“Tt is not to the men of today that I speak, but to the 
men of tomorrow.” 


The Problem of Concentration and Relaxation 
in Relation to Experimental Extra-Sensory 
Perception 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


In psychical research, as in all the sciences, pertinent ques- 
tions which arise may generally be answered only after 
rigorous control of independent variables is enforced in the 
experimental situation. In the application of the scientific 
method to a problem, the selection of independent variables 
is thus of importance, for the information obtained depends 
upon the nature of such variables. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to discuss the experi- 
mentation which has been done in regard to one of these 
variables—the mental and physical condition of the subject, 
and to review the opinions and conclusions of the investi- 
gators who have carried out such experiments. 


The question is what is the most favorable state for the 
functioning of the extra-sensorial faculties. The problem is 
one of considerable importance, for only when manifesta- 
tions of parapsychological phenomena are demonstrably 
correlated with certain more or less precisely defined condi- 


tions, will it be possible to deduce something of the dynamics 
of the processes involved. 


More specifically, this discussion will concern itself with 
the relative merits of conditions of concentration and relaxa- 
tion, denoting by these two terms the commonly accepted 
states which they describe; concentration refers to a condi- 


tion of considerable exertion in attempting to do something, 
and relaxation means “taking it easy.” 


Worthy of immediate mention is the work of Brugmans*, 
conducted at the University of Groningen, The Netherlands, 


*Compte-rendu du Premier Congres International des Recherches Psy- 


chiques, or G. Murphy, Telepathy as an Experimental Problem, in The Case for 
and against Psychical Belief, Worcester, 1927. 
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and first reported (in 1921) to the First International 
Congress of Psychical Research. The Brugmans experi- 
ment, incidentally, represents one of the first parapsycho- 
logical experiments to be performed within the confines of 
an academic laboratory, and it is regrettable that the work 
is so little known at the present time. 


Briefly, the Brugmans experiment was as follows: Two 
rooms, one directly over the other, were used. The rooms 
were connected by a double-layered glass window, so that 
“senders” in the upper room could look down into the lower 
room, in which the “receiver” was placed. The window, 
with its air cushion between two glass panes, was an effec- 
tive barrier to auditory communication. The receiver, or 
percipient, had before him a board marked off into 48 
squares, and the agents above attempted to force the per- 
cipient to move his finger to a chosen square,—the square 
used for each attempt being determined by a method which 
ensured a random selection. The results as a whole were 
distinctly positive, there being many more successes than the 
1 in 48 expected by chance. The particular interest of this 
paper in the experiment, however, is that one of the inde- 
pendent variables employed in the experiment was directly 
concerned with the condition of the percipient. Alcohol was 
used in a number of trials, and it was found that 30 grams 


of it were sufficient to produce a markedly beneficial effect 
on the results. 


Here, then, is one bit of evidence favoring the relaxation 
hypothesis. The investigators write that “alcohol overcomes 
the individual’s normal inhibitions. The decrease in self- 
consciousness and the tendency to more superficial ideas are 
symptoms of this lack of inhibitions.” 


In view of the interesting result obtained with the use of 
alcohol, Brugmans* carried on the same experiment, with 
particular attention focussed upon the question of relaxa- 
tion. The investigators realized the necessity of ascertaining 


* L’Etat Actuel des Recherches Psychiques, Paris, 1924. (The report of the 
Second International Congress for Psychical Research.) 
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with certainty that when the subject was asked to relax, he 
actually succeeded in relaxing. To be sure of this and other 
such questions, the psychogalvanic response was used. 


The psychogalvanic response is essentially quite simple; 
it has been shown that the resistance which the human body 
offers to the passage of an electric current varies with a 
number of conditions, and this differential response is known 
as the psychogalvanic reflex. If a person is asked to do diffi- 
cult problems in arithmetic, for example, there is a lowering 
of electrical resistance. Tension, or concentration, produces 
a marked decrease in electrical resistance and, conversely, 
resistance is comparatively high during relaxation. 


Brugmans found that the subjects did actually report cor- 
rectly that they were or were not relaxed, and he presents a 
number of interesting curves, showing the body resistance 
going up when the subject is asked to render himself passive, 
going down sharply when the subject is asked to do problems 
in multiplication. Brugmans also shows curves of the psy- 
chogalvanic response obtained during telepathic experiences 
(in the laboratory situation previously described), and it is © 
shown quite clearly that the state accompanying such experi- 
ence is one of relaxation rather than tension. 


Remembering the above remarks, it is interesting to quote 
here the opinion of Carington*, who writes, “While on this 
topic, I may record the wholly provisional and personal im- 
pression that attempts at ‘concentration’ by percipients are 
likely to do more harm than good, except in so far as they 
denote no more than trying to free the mind from thoughts 
of which the origin can be identified,” an opinion in much 
the same vein as that of Brugmans. 


The Miles and Ramsdent,{ experiments in telepathy are 
of some interest in this connection, although the investiga- 


*W. Carington, Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, 
not yet published. 


+ C. Miles and H. Ramsden, Experiments in Thought-Transference, Pro- 
ceedings of the S.P.R., 1907, 21, 60-93. 


$C. Miles and H. Ramsden, Experiments in Thought-Transference, Pro- 
ceedings of the S.P.R., 1914, 27, 279-311. 
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tors in this case were not specifically interested in the gen- 
eral problem of the state of the organism. In the first series 
of experiments carried out by Miles as agent and Ramsden 
as percipient the times of each experiment were fixed by 
prearrangement, and at these specified times the percipient 
was to think of the agent, writing down the impressions 
which then came to her. 


In a later series of experiments, the percipient was not 
required to note her impressions at any particular time of 
day, but was free to do her part of the experiment whenever 
she felt like it. In the second series the results are somewhat 
more positive than in the first series, although an exact 
evaluation in terms of probability theory is impossible be- 
cause of the material used. It may be that this difference in 
general situation was to some extent responsible for the 
difference in obtained results. It seems likely, at least, that 
the latter situation would be more conducive to a condition 
of relaxation; at least the percipient could wait until a time 
when she was relaxed, whereas in the first series she was 
required to participate in the experiment at a set time, re- 
gardless of her mental state at that particular hour. 

The work of Warcollier* contains much evidence with 
respect to the most-favored states for transmission and 
reception of telepathic impressions. Warcollier has taken 
the trouble to make an analysis of the mental states of both 
agent and percipient during cases of spontaneous transmis- 
sion and reception, and is of the opinion that “the best con- 
ditions are the states of sleep, or similar states, for the agent 
as well as for the percipient. The worst conditions, for both 
agent and percipient, are the waking states.” Statistics sup- 
porting this contention are presented, and are shown here 
in Table I. These figures are impressive, but it should be 
remembered that the table is based solely upon spontaneous 
cases, taking no account of any laboratory experiments. In 
so far as spontaneous cases are concerned, however, the 
evidence would seem to be in favor of the passive state. 


*R. Warcollier, Experimental Telepathy, Boston S.P.R., 1938. 
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Table I. Influence of states of consciousness, compiled by 
Warcollier from Gurney, Myers, Podmore, and Flam- 
marion. 
Agent Percipient Number of cases 
Awake Awake 7 
Awake Asleep* 15 
Asleep Awake 59 
Asleep Asleep 119 


The work of Usher and Burtt is also of interest in this 
connection. In 1910 these investigators published the results 
of an experiment using cards and drawings, the agent and 
percipient being separated by long distances—either 120 or 
1,000 miles. They were interested in the problem of concen- 
tration, and the degree of concentration on the part of the 
agent was an experimental variable. In reporting the results, 
the investigators write that “it has not yet been proved that 
success is in proportion to the agent’s effort at concentra- 
tion.” Usher and Burt go so far as to say that they believe 
the most favorable state, for both agent and percipient, to 
be one of hypnotic trance. 


Rhinet has also expressed himself with respect to the 
physiological conditions affecting extra-sensory perception, 
particularly in so far as “concentration” is concerned. 
Rhine’s opinion is not altogether in agreement with those 
previously cited, for he writes that a certain amount of con- 
centration is necessary—concentration in the sense of atten- 
tion to one thing to the exclusion of others. The degree to 
which a subject may achieve such concentration is, accord- 
ing to Rhine, a function of the integrative capacities of the 
nervous system. When this ability is destroyed by dissocia- 
tive drugs, so also the ability to do well in extra-sensory per- 
ception experiments is destroyed. Here Rhine’s views are 
apparently diametrically opposed to those we have just re- 
viewed, for he states distinctly that “dissociative factors . . . 


* Included under “asleep” are conditions of fainting, coma, delirium, and the 
moment of death. 


+ Annals of Psychic Science, 1910, p. 16. 
tJ. B. Rhine, Extra-sensory Perception, Boston S.P.R., 1934. 
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lower E.S.P. ability, while counteractive factors help to 
restore it.” Data are presented showing the destructive 
effects of sodium amytal ingestion upon ESP scoring ability. 


It would seem obvious that Rhine is particularly in oppo- 
sition to the opinion expressed by Brugmans. Rhine men- 
tions this apparent disparity, and notes that there is actually 
no contradiction, since the amount of alcohol used by Brug- 
mans was so small as to be ineffective in producing dissocia- 
tion. Clearly, further experimentation is indicated; particu- 
larly, in the opinion of the present writer, involving the use 
of alcohol in considerably larger quantities than those em- 
ployed by Brugmans. 

Rhine also writes that “sleepiness, whether from fatigue 
or from sodium amytal, has the same effect of lowering the 
scoring.” This statement is not easily reconciled with the 
statistical material presented by Warcollier (Table 1), even 
remembering that in one case the data are from experimental 
situations, whereas in the other they are spontaneous. Per- 
haps this might be taken as an indication that experimental 
and spontaneous telepathy are actually different processes, 
or similar processes based upon different mechanisms, but 
that is not a subject to be discussed in the present paper. 

It should also be mentioned here that one of the major 
Duke subjects (Pearce) obtained his only run of 25 straight 
successes, using the Duke University ESP cards, when he 
was asked to try more vigorously than ever before. Rhine 
reports that considerable strain was shown at the end of the 
run, and apparently there had been strong effort to concen- 
trate attention during the experiment. This again might 
indicate a possible difference between experimental and spon- 
taneous cases, but let us consider the Warcollier case 
quoted in detail in one of my earlier articles in the JouRNAL.* 

It will be remembered that an agent in Paris, at the time 
set for the transmission of a telepathic impression to percipi- 
ents in New York, thought of a loving cup and of a stag’s 
antlers. The percipient in New York received an impression 


* December, 1939. 
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of a loving cup, the handles of which were in the form of a 
stag’s antlers,—a striking case. The interesting aspect of it 
in relation to the present discussion is that the percipient 
was an individual who made much of the habit of putting 
herself voluntarily into those states of relaxation and mental 
passivity which, in Warcollier’s opinion, are most favorable 
to telepathic transmission and reception. 

It is apparent that the literature on the most favorable 
state is not in singular agreement, although the preponder- 
ance of evidence is in favor of the passive state; perhaps 
the difficulty lies in the actual measurement of degree of 
relaxation or concentration. What are indicated are new 
experiments making full use of the rather highly refined 
techniques now available for measuring such phenomena as 
muscle contraction and relaxation. 

Jacobson* has made a thorough study of relaxation using 
a string galvanometer, a device for recording the voltage 
changes (action-potentials) which proceed from the muscles 
of the subject in proportion to the amount of tension present. 
The galvanometer yields a photographic record, which indi- 
cates clearly whether tension is present or absent. It must 
be noted that these action-potentials are quite different from 
the psychogalvanometric response previously discussed. In 
this latter case, actual voltages generated by the muscles 
when tensed are measured, whereas in the case of the psycho- 
galvanometric response the measurement is one of electrical 
resistance. 

One of the most important findings presented by Jacobson 
is that the ability to relax may be trained. He writes that 
“measurements made... before and after training afford 
evidence that relaxation can be cultivated.” This is en- 
couraging, for it should mean that with considerable expense 
of time and patience the passive states are available for 
profitable employment in the parapsychological laboratory. 
Certainly the most promising attack on the problem will be 
made by using the various mental and physical states as 
controlled independent variables. 


* E. Jacobson, Progressive Relaxation, 2nd Ed., Chicago, 1939. 


Obituary — Alice Johnson 


Miss Alice Johnson was Secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research, (London) from 1903 until 1908 and 
Research Officer from 1908 to 1916. Her death deprives 
the S.P.R. of one of its last links with the Founding Mem- 
bers. A scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, Miss 
Johnson became private secretary to Mrs. Sidgwick and 
naturally became interested in Psychical Research. 


She was a member of the Committee which published 
the Society’s classical work, The Census of Hallucinations, 
in 1894 — an undertaking to which she devoted much time 
and effort. In collaboration with Richard Hodgson, she 
completed Frederic Myers’ great work, Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. 


She was renowned for her precision and accuracy and 
for her devotion to the work of the S.P.R. Something of 
a task master, she did much to maintain the Society’s high 
standard in the collection and documentation of cases after 
the deaths of Professor Sidgwick and Mr. Myers. 


Mrs. Salter and Miss Isabelle Newton have contributed 
to the Obituary of Miss Johnson published in the March 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. They both speak of Miss 
Johnson’s meticulous insistence upon accuracy, so vital in 
recording psychical phenomena and of her enormous con- 
tribution to Psychical Research. 


Editorial Note on Black Bear 


Our readers may recall three articles by Mr. Arthur 
Goadby on the psychic pony, Black Bear of Briarcliff, 
which were published under the title, Conversing Animals, 
in the A.S.P.R. Journat for April, 1931, January, 1932 
and March, 1933. 


The article by Mr. Goadby under the same title which 
appears in this issue was intended to be the fourth and last 
article of this series.* Although some time has elapsed since 
the earlier articles appeared, we take pleasure in publishing 
Mr. Goadby’s conclusions on this extraordinary case of 
supernormal intelligence in animals. 


In the first of this series, Mr. Goadby narrated a number 
of instances in which the pony exhibited “human” intelli- 
gence and discussed the hypothesis of code signalling from 
the trainer, which usually explains the demonstrations of 
performing animals. This hypothesis Mr. Goadby was 
obliged to abandon because of the pony’s apparent inde- 
pendence of his trainer, Mr. Thomas Barrett. The follow- 


ing experiments quoted from Mr. Goadby’s first article illus- 
trate this important point :— 


“A very remarkable incident which testifies quite conclu- 
sively to the independence of Black Bear occurred in August 
1939 at ‘Chastellux’, the Newport residence of the Lorillard 
Spencers. Major Spencer, Mrs. Spencer and myself de- 
scended to the lower lawn on their estate where Barrett and 
his ponies were parked during their ten days sojourn in 
Newport, and found Barrett grooming his ponies which 
were tethered and grazing. Wishing to demonstrate the 
independence of Black Bear, I produced a pack of cards and 
tried to persuade Barrett to set up his racks, but he was very 
evasive and moved off pretending he had to shake down a 
bale of hay which was some fifty or sixty feet distant, 
where he remained during the following incidents. 


* Part of the present article was published in Psychic Science, July, 1935. 
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“Major Spencer in default of my attempt improvised an 
excellent experiment of his own. He selected out of the pack 
the queen of hearts and the queen of spades and with four 
other cards laid them down face upward in a row, only a 
few inches apart, and then asked Black Bear to ‘give him 
the blonde lady’. Whereupon, Black Bear lowered his head, 
nosed the queen of hearts and tried to pick it up with his 
teeth. The Major then asked for ‘the dark lady’ and promptly 
Black Bear moved his head sideways to the ‘queen of 
spades’ and tried to pick that up.” 


On the same afternoon, while Mr. Goadby was engaged 
in conversation with Barrett, Major Spencer tried a third 
test which demonstrated greater reasoning powers. 


“Laying down six new cards, the Major then requested 
the pony to designate any two whose values added together 
would amount to ten, whereupon Black Bear nosed out def- 
initely and clearly first a six and then a four spot.” 


In Mr. Goadby’s second article on Black Bear (January, 
1932) he discussed in detail the hypothesis of normal intelli- 
gence. The replies given by the pony to the questionnaire, 
reproduced in the present article, will dismiss such an hy- 
pothesis from the minds of those who are at all acquainted 
with the equine race. 


The telepathic theory has also been eliminated by the 
pony’s ability to give answers to questions concerning cards 
that he alone was allowed to see. 


In the present article, Mr. Goadby outlines his own ex- 
planation for Black Bear’s genius. This explanation is an 
hypothesis only and readers must be reminded that the 
A.S.P.R. accepts no responsibility for the endorsement of 


any of the views or theories set forth, which are the writer’s 
own. 


Conversing Animals—The Spirit Hypothesis 


BY ARTHUR GOADBY 


Never have I met any individual who excelled Black Bear, 
the psychic pony, in the genius for riposte and repartee, for 
laconic humor, for variety in that art of “Conversation”* 
that Montaigne called the supreme art of life. All of the 
questions reproduced below have since been put as a control 
test to scientists, professors, humorists, men of the world, 
and not one of them has replied as cleverly as Black Bear, 
nor as quickly either. He never took more than two sec- 
onds for “reflection,” almost always replying instantly, and 
never deviating when once launched upon his answer. 


The questions were all impromptu and were with one or 
two exceptions asked by people in the audience who never 
had seen him before, and were recorded verbatim at the time. 
His responses, appended herewith, were also similarly re- 
corded and certified to by the witnesses. 


QUESTIONS BLACK BEAR'S EXACT 


ANSWERS 
. What is the square root of “13”. 
169? 


What is a straight line drawn “Line of the Hypothinuse”. (sic) 
between opposite corners of 
a square called? 


. What is the measure of this “7”. (Black Bear then backs and 
diagonal when the square is shakes his head as if demurring at 
five units long on each side? the accuracy of 7. It is of course 

an incommensurable quantity. ) 


4. Is the answer exact? How “1.50”. (ie.7x7=49+1=50 
much inexact is it? (Incommensurable quantity. ) 


* It will be remembered that Black Bear had been taught to take letters or 
numbers from a rack with his mouth which had been set up for the purpose. 
He thus spelled out replies to the questions that were asked him. 
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What is the exact measure of 
a square when a circle in- 
scribed within it is 22 units 
in circumference? 


. What is the length of the 


hypotenuse of a triangle 
whose sides are 5 x 12? 


. What American president 


was assassinated in 1881? 


. Who assassinated him? 
9. What letter is this? 


(Hebrew letter Aleph drawn 
on wall by questioner ) 


. How do you pronounce it 


in its own language? 


. Name the first five, and any 


five other letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 


. Whence do you get your 


knowledge? 


. Who are the agents by whom 


this knowledge is given you? 


. Name one of these agents. 


. What in exact words is the 


meaning of the chemical for- 
mula H.O? It refers, Black 
Bear, to something we had 
in the good old days, but 
alas are no more (i.e. before 
the days of prohibition). 


. What is the square root of 


255? 


. How old are you today, in 


exact years, months & days? 


. Why don’t you like dogs? 


[195 


“Won't go. 21 won’t go” (Either) 
(Incommensurable ) 


“Garfield”. 

“Geto” (phonetic for Guiteau). 
A”’. 

“Alpha” (Aleph is correct). 


“Alpha, Beta, Gama (sic), Delta, 
Epsilon, Capa (sic), Lamba (sic), 
Mu, Nu, Omega”. 


“God’’. 


“Angels”. 


“Gabriel”. 
“Hooch” (slang for whiskey). 


“10 years—8 months—18 days” 
(Question asked on Dec. 21, 1927. 
Black Bear was born April 3, 
1917, answer therefore correct.) 


“They bite”. 


10 
14 
17 
19 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


27. 


28. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


What do you do when they 
come around? 


Have you ever lived in any 
other country than the United 
States ? 


What was your name when 
you were in Egypt? 


What was your name when, 
as you claim, you were after- 
wards in Jerusalem? 


. How many wives did you 


have there? 


Was the name of one of 
them the Queen of Sheba? 


. How did you like the Queen 


of Sheba? 


. What were the arithmetical 


proportions of the Parthe- 
non? 


Where did you go when you 
died? 


Who did you become when 
you died? 


[A visitor, Mr. M, asked] 
“Where were you, Black 
Bear, last night ?” 


[Same visitor asked] “Where 
was I last night?” 


What is the difference be- 
tween the cube of two and 
the square of three? 


What becomes of men after 
death? 


What becomes of horses af- 
ter death? 


“Hike”. 


“Yes. Egypt.” (Probably face- 
tious answer. Black Bear was 
never out of the U. S. A.) 


“King Tut” (also facetious). 


“Solomon” (still facetious). 


300”. 
(No answer. Person named was 
not his wife.) 


“She all right for a change”. 


“T” (had) “died” (i.e. King Solo- 
mon died before the Parthenon 
was built.) 


“Into a cat” (Evidently believes 
in transmigration). 


“A woman—Esther” (seems to 
have then evolved a little higher). 


(No answer. For the reason see 
next question. ) 


“Tl not commit myself or Mr. 
M.” 


“Chae”. 


“God takes them into His King- 
dom purged of corruption.” 


(Black Bear has hopes for men.) 


“They will see God” (Horses 
evidently need no purgation). 


23 
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34. How many Apostles were “12” 
there? 


35. Name one of them. “Devil”. 


36. What was the Devil’s name? “Judas”. 


In previous articles wherein we were trying to ferret out 
the causal factor in the mysterious phenomena of convers- 
ing animals, we subjected to a thorough scrutiny, and found 
inadequate, the often-propounded theories of sensorial 
signalling, of animal genius and of carnate telepathy; and 
in the last article we expressed the conviction that this fac- 
tor is an intelligence exterior to the animals themselves, in- 
visible to those present at the performances and, of course, 
either individual or diffused. 


By “diffused” intelligence we would here imply any trans- 
cendent mind that holds within its aura, or within its ken, 
subsidiary individuals; such as a Cosmic Mind, or the Uni- 
versal Consciousness; or any of the hypothetical “Animal 
Group Souls” predicated by certain occultists. These latter 
may be conceived of, after the manner of the animists, as 
contingent phantasms created by the coalescence (through 
telepathy) of the subconscious minds of individuals of cog- 
nate species ; or again they may be conceived of as prototypes 
of such species which, pre-existent on the “astral plane,” 
reproduce miniatures of themselves in manifold incarnation 
on the physical plane. 


We may properly dismiss at once any theory of an animal 
group-soul as the causal factor, for it is obvious that such an 
entity, real or phantasmal, would not possess an intelligence 
higher than that of any one of the individuals manifesting 
it; we have already pointed out the improbability of any 
animal greatly excelling the norm of its own species. More- 
over, no prototype possessing such genius as that exhibited 
by Black Bear would be likely to exist under such an astral 
form as would or could incarnate in the archaic brain and 
circumscribed physique of a horse; and in this assumption 
we are justified, for the laws of continuity, harmony and 
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correlation obviously tend to fulfil themselves in all the 
processes of nature. 


Another form of phantasmal intelligence hypothetically 
advanced by animists is that of human “collective psychism.” 
“We know,” writes a protagonist* of this theory, “that 
there is set up between the living subject and the (living) 
director of metapsychical experiments a psychical liaison of 
such character that all the ideas of the latter are captured 
and put into realization by the former.” 


“Collective psychism,” however, may involve others than 
those living individuals visibly present. Only thus extended 
can it be applied to explain the accomplishments of Black 
Bear for he often answered fortuitous questions when no 
living person present or absent knew, or could know until 


later, what was the particular question he was answering at 
the time. 


Nor is direct inspiration by the Cosmic Consciousness 
much more promising as a solution, for we shall find much 
difficulty in conceiving how its lucidity could filter through 
the opaque mentality of animals or how, without interme- 
diaries, its tenuity could affect their psycho-physical struc- 
tures. Moreover, if Black Bear had himself been thus inti- 
mately in the confidence of so august and omniscient a 
Reality, he should always have given transcendent evidences 
of that fact; foretold the future, revealed hidden knowledge, 
or at the very least, been always capable of transmitting 
items of general knowledge available to all. But even in this 
last respect he sometimes failed. The Cosmic theory is too 
speculative and we should look for an activating cause that 
is more concrete, one more consonant with verifiable super- 
normal experience at least; and this fortunately we shall 
find in our last remaining alternative theory—namely, the 
theory that the origin of the recondite ideas of conversing 
animals is individual. But if to this last alternative any 


* René Sudre. 
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insuperable objection should arise, then we should have to 
admit that our quest has been in vain. 


There is, indeed, one difficulty which must be removed 
before we can accept this last rival theory as final, name- 
ly: How is it possible that discarnate humans should 
ever be able to inspire or direct the actions of a living animal 
so alien to themselves in its psychology? Can their lucidity 
and tenuity avail either? To this question the most osten- 
sible answer perhaps would be that the ideas are impressed 
telepathically upon the superconsciousness of the subject, 
and thence infiltrate its surface consciousness, thus to be 
expressed through the respective symbols it employs. But 
in this conjecture there is a latent inconsistency. Abstract 
ideas, as we have already observed, are absolutely be- 
yond the capacity of any animal, capable as it is of only the 
simplest form of associative reasoning based entirely on 
immediate sense experience. Moreover, whatever simple 
ideas it does achieve, it could not autonomously express 
through the arbitrary and abstract symbols it must employ, 
symbols which require powers of analysis and conceptual 
thought far beyond the capabilities even of anthropoid apes. 
To find a more probable modus operandi than this, let us 
now have recourse to several pertinent facts. 


When in November, 1930, Thomas Barrett, the master 
of Black Bear, suddenly died, all the mysterious powers of 
his charge immediately vanished. Repeated attempts by 
members and friends of the Fuller family, on whose estate 
at Briarcliff Barrett lived, as well as by myself, were of no 
avail. The pony manifestly could not answer the simplest 
question or be induced to exhibit one iota of his former 
mysterious talent, beyond indeed the mere perfunctory 
plucking of letters at random from the rack. He probably 
did not realize that his master was dead, though, of course, 
he was well aware that he was absent. 


The loss of the pony’s faculties at his master’s death 
demonstrates their dependence on him, and one might easily 
jump to the conclusion that Black Bear somehow acquired 
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his knowledge from his master. But it must be remembered 
that on many occasions during Barrett’s life, he was beyond 
the range of sight or hearing of the pony (having retired 
from the room wherein the performance might chance to be 
held) ; yet Black Bear responded intelligently to impromptu 
questions put by strangers. 


Moreover, beyond a familiarity with the Bible, Barrett 
had no erudition, whatsoever, — certainly no classical cul- 
ture, — and it was perfectly obvious to all that his education 
had consisted, as he often stated, of merely a few years 
of primary schooling in a primitive pioneer town. After 
that he led a rather itinerant life, laboring as a farm- 
hand or as a stoker on railway-engines, until eventually he 
found his forte in the training of horses. Having heard of 
a certain well known “educated horse’, he undertook to 
emulate the performances of that paragon and soon achieved 
great success, first with a Kentucky thoroughbred and then 
with his Shetland pony, Black Bear. Barrett owned two 
other horses equally as facile as Black Bear and their pow- 
ers likewise at once ceased to manifest at his death. All 
these cumulative facts strongly indicate that since Barrett’s 
existence in the body was evidently essential to the phe- 
nomena, then he must have provided some psychic force or 
substance whereby rapport between the animals and the 
communicators was established. 


Needless to say, he claimed to be as much mystified at 
the animals’ faculties as any of those who witnessed them. 
However, as it was obvious that he never mentally prompted 
them, we must infer that his influence was partly psychical 
and partly magnetic; and this he seemed subconsciously 
himself to divine, for he disliked to have others handle 
either the subjects or their equipment, and on one occa- 
sion he became greatly provoked with a harness-maker 
who had gratuitously cleaned the pony’s whole séance equip- 
ment, including jewelled hoof-pads, robe and surcingle, 
thereby demagnetizing it. 


Of course, it is admitted that all conversing animals are 
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probably endowed with a high degree of the intelligence 
normal to their respective species, and also with a high sus- 
ceptibility to psychic rapport, some of them even with powers 
of premonition and clairvoyance so often observed in ani- 
mals; nevertheless, it may be true that their peculiar poten- 
tialities can be developed and manifested only with the aid 
of latent mediumistic powers existing unsuspected in their 
masters. 


That Barrett was himself a medium largely by inheritance, 
is indicated by certain significant incidents which we will 
now relate. He had always professed to believe that his 
protégé, Black Bear, consciously elaborated the ideas he 
expressed, having been, as he proclaimed, endowed by the 
Creator with a mind and soul equal to that of man. One day, 
however, he expressed to me his belief that all animals are 
a bit psychic and I had rejoined, “Yes, especially those that 
you have yourself developed in your aura,” whereupon, hav- 
ing had the meaning of the word aura explained to him, he 
promptly admitted the probability of the truth of my remark 
and confided the following incidents in his life, which seemed 
to corroborate it. 


During his boyhood his family lived in a pioneer hut 
in the midst of a clearing on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. One morning his father had been expecting the ar- 
rival of a distant friend who, however, failed to appear, 
for the reason—as he supposed—that there had been a 
snow-fall the night before. That afternoon, a loud knocking 
was heard at the door and hastening to open it, he was sur- 
prised to find no one there, and also to notice that there were 
no foot-tracks in the snow around the house. A few days 
later news arrived that his friend had died at the very time 
that the mysterious knocks were heard. 


Again, during the Civil War while the family was in 
the north and a brother was south with the army, his 
father one day suddenly staggered up from his chair crying 
“John is shot!” and declared that he had just felt a shock as 
if a bullet had seared through his brain. This supernormal 
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message was absolutely confirmed a few days afterwards 
whena letter arrived stating that his brother had been killed 
at the time and in the manner so dramatically announced. 

Barrett himself was also subject to psychic experiences, 
especially after the death of his parents. Frequently he 
heard a voice calling “Dad!” which he interpreted as being 
that of his father admonishing him to follow the path of 
rectitude, but whose exhortations he often failed to heed. 
One day the voice cried “I am going to quit you” and forth- 
with did. On another occasion when convalescing from a 
long illness and much depressed, he suddenly became aware 
that his mother was standing by his bedside regarding him 
tenderly, and before he could recover from his surprise, she 
leaned over, raised him to his feet as if to encourage him 
to walk, and then as suddenly disappeared. The vision re- 
mained with him, he assured me, as an inspiration for the 
rest of his life. ““My dead relatives and friends,” he once 
explained, “do not come to me by telepathy, but are actually 
present and they try to touch me through my nerves and 
mind. But they are thin as air and they have a hard time 
trying to guide me. I feel them in my mind, heart and 
stomach.” 

These facts seem to indicate that Barrett provided a part 
of the psychoplasm whereby the invisible intelligences were 
able to control the horses, probably in part through direct 
pressure upon their nervous centers, thus dominating them 
through their “conditioned propensities”.* Not only did 
they control the motor system but their sensory system as 
well, for Barrett once informed me that Black Bear was 
helpless when his ears were stuffed with cotton (which fact 
incidentally would eliminate any theories of telepathy or 
signalling other than auditory by Barrett). Evidently then 
the controls perceive through the animal’s eyes, hear with 
its ears, and there is evidence that they also are aware of 
its moods, feelings and thoughts. Once when Black Bear 
was asked if he liked apples, he promptly, and somewhat 


* Prof. William McDougall’s illumined emendation of the classical term 
“conditioned reflex.” 
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profanely, expressed his personal aversion to them; but 
since he used the abstract symbols of the alphabet to thus 
express himself, the nature of which he probably could not 
understand, we must infer that the controls themselves 
dictated the response. Nor was he ever under hypnosis 
during performances, for several times, when interfered 
with or unwarrantably provoked, he gave vent to his re- 
sentment in the usual equine manner of lashing out with 


his heels, and once furiously attacked his master with his 
teeth. 


We therefore consider ourselves justified in concluding 
that there are three factors essential to the phenomena of 
conversing animals: 


First: The subject; preferably a young horse or dog, of 
docility and intelligence and of exceptional susceptibility to 
psychic control, who supplies the sensory and motor mecha- 
nism, and who probably merely feels an inner urge to per- 
form certain definite actions, the purpose and significance 
of which it neither wonders about nor apprehends. 


Second: The master; who is always in some degree a 
specialized medium, providing the “etheric” element of the 
psychoplasm whereby the controls are able to directly affect 
the whole psychophysical mechanism of the subject. 


Third: The spirit guides; who are discarnate humans, 
some of whom were during life associated with the master 
or with the subject and whose intelligence originates the 
responses and who, through telepathic and _ teleplasmic 
rapport, read the mind and effectually control the actions 
of the subject. The psychoplasm is complex, one part being 
provided by the controls, the “etheric” element being pro- 
vided by the medium. At Barrett’s death this etheric strand 
was withdrawn, whereupon the liaison between the horses 
and the controls promptly ceased. “The golden bow! was 
broken and the silver cord was loosed.” 


Contributory to the success of the phenomena is an ap- 
preciative and animated audience. Both Barrett and Black 
Bear were very temperamental, and sympathetic auditors 
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seemed always to be favored with exceptionally interesting 
performances, contributing thereto also, no doubt, a deal of 
their own psychic force. 


Since it is evident from the facts that we have previously 
presented that (1) the living do not prompt the subjects by 
either signalling or telepathy; (2) that no animal can be 
more intellectually brilliant than the intelligent and highly 
educated human; and that (3) the “conversations” are too 
mundane to be ascribed to the Universal Mind; then we 
hold that the hypothesis here presented, being without valid 
objections, is not only possible but also the most probable of 
all the theories yet propounded. 


Of course, this solution will appear to some highly fan- 
tastical. That animals should be impelled to eloquent dis- 
course by the dead, may sound as weird and incredible as 
the gruesome tales related of were-wolves and vampires, 
but surely this theory savors no more of the “miraculous” 
than certain well-authenticated facts which no longer excite 
our wonder; for instance, the fact that people on land can 
now converse with friends far out at sea; that a word 
spoken in an auditorium in London can be heard in New 
York before it is even heard in the back of the auditorium 
itself; that half of a man’s brain can be removed without 
loss of intellect or health. The “miracle” of yesterday is 
but the commonplace of to-day. 
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